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and lasting, to subordinate a material content to the conceptions of 
its understanding. 

The English Spectator tells of a lawyer who had a habit when 
pleading, of taking a piece of thread from his pocket and twisting 
it continually around his finger. His cunning opponent had 
observed this, and secretly taken the thread out of his x>ocket, 
whereby the former was quite confounded, and spoke nothing 
but nonsense. Hence the phrase : "He has lost the thread of 
his discourse." 



THE METHOD OP UNIVERSITY STUDY. 

Translated from the German of F. W. J. von Schelling, by Ella. S. Mokgas. 

Seventh Lecture — Upon Some of the Departments which are to be Dis- 
criminated from Philosophy — Particularly the Positive Sciences. 

The already mentioned antithesis between knowing and acting 
is to be considered as also applying to philosophy. This is by 
no means founded in the spirit of modern culture, it is a product 
of recent times, an immediate offspring of the well-known intel- 
lectual reaction. According to this tendency there is really no 
theoretical philosophy, only a practical one. Kant, in his theo- 
retical philosophy, after having reduced to mere ideas the idea of 
God, of the immortality of the soul, &c, and then on the other 
hand tried to give them a kind of authority in the moral senti- 
ment, these efforts express but the final successful attainment of 
complete freedom from ideas for which a pretended morality is 
supposed to be the equivalent. 

Morality is god like sentiment, elevated above all concrete lim- 
itations, into the realm of the pure universal. Philosophy is a 
like elevation above ordinary life, and it is one with morality, 
not by subordination but by its essential internal equality. There 
is but one world which both aim to reflect as it is in the absolute, 
. — knowing as knowing, action as action. Hence the world of the 
latter is no less absolute in itself than the world of the former, 
and ethics is no less a speculative science than is theoretical 
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philosophy. Each particular duty corresponds to a particular 
idea and is a world for itself, as each species in nature has its 
archetype which it strives to approach as nearly as possible. 
Hence ethics cannot be conceived without the use of a priori 
ideas ("constructive") any more than philosophy can. I am 
aware that a system of ethics in this sense does not yet exist, 
but the principles and elements of such a system lie in the 
acknowledged independence of philosophy. 

The ethical will becomes objective in universal freedom, which 
is itself only public morality. The explanation of this ethical 
organization is the same problem as the explanation of nature, 
and rests on speculative ideas. The separation between the ex- 
ternal and internal ethical unity must express itself by the dis- 
crepancy between philosophy and the solution of ideas. But so 
long as it is only evident weakness which belongs to the common 
understanding of men, no longer able to appear in its natural 
form, but under the borrowed name of morality, so long is this 
impotent chorus merely the necessary accompaniment of the en- 
ergetic rhythm of the time, a concession to weakness. 

After the idea of morality has been long enough a merely neg- 
ative one, the work of revealing it in its positive forms will be- 
long to philosophy. The fear of speculation, the mentioned 
preference to leave the merely theoretical for the practical, 
causes the same shallowness in action as in knowing. The study 
of strictly theoretical philosophy makes one most immediately 
acquainted with ideas, and ideas alone give emphasis and ethical 
importance to action. 

I mention still another external contrast in which philosophy 
has been placed — to-wit : in contrast with religion. Not in the 
sense in which in former times reason and faith were placed in 
opposition, but in one of more recent origin, according to which 
religion as pure intuition of the infinite is opposed to philoso- 
phy, which as science proceeds from a necessary identity with 
the infinite. We will first seek to make this antithesis plain in 
order to discover what purpose it is designed to serve. 

That philosophy, according to its essence, is a wholly uncon- 
ditioned, independent science, and nowhere loses this indepen- 
dence, is an assertion often made. It knows no transition from 
infinite to finite, and rests entirely upon the possibility of com- 
prehending the particular in the universal and the universal in 
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the particular, which is the foundation of the theory of ideas. 
" But the very fact that the philosopher expounds 
through the Absolute and does not intuitively perceive each in 
the other immediately, as though one by nature, presupposes 
a precedent differentiation, a breaking up of identity." Accord- 
ing to this definition the highest condition of the mind in respect 
to the Absolute would be as nearly as possible an unconscious 
brooding, or a state of perfect innocence, in which that " intui- 
tion " would not even comprehend itself as religion, since th 
would imply reflection and a lapse out of the u identity." 

Hence after philosophy has re-established the idea of the ab- 
solute, freed from the limitation of subjectivity, and has endeav- 
ored to present it in objective forms as far as possible, the men- 
tioned religious standpoint is seized as a new and at the same 
time the last resort of the subjective tendency to disparage sci- 
ence because it has universal validity, and in a word because it 
is science. It is no wonder that in an age when a certain dile- 
tauteism has spread over almost all subjects, even the most sa- 
cred could not escape, and that this kind of incapacity (to know) 
or unwillingness (to know) retreats to religion in order to avoid 
further demands on it. 

Praise to those who proclaim anew.the nature of religion, who 
have presented it with life and energy, and asserted its indepen- 
dence of ethics and philosophy ! If they desire that religion 
shall not be attained by philosophy, on the same grounds they 
must wish that religion should not lead to philosophy or stand 
in its place. That which can be gained independent of every 
objective means is that harmony with itself which becomes inter- 
nal beauty, but to represent this beauty objectively, be it in sci- 
ence or in art, is a very different problem from that of mere sub- 
jective generality. Hence those who mistake the praiseworthy 
striving after this harmony, or even the deeply-felt need of it, for 
the ability to reveal it externally without that higher condition, 
will prove rather the longing after poetry and philosophy than 
poetry and philosophy themselves ; and will tend in both toward 
mere formlessness, and will repudiate all system in philosophy 
which they are incapable of creating or of understanding sym- 
bolically. 

Therefore poetry and philosophy, which opposes another kind 
of dilettanteism, are alike in this that both must give an image of 

the world, originated in and by itself. The majority of people 

2 k 
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consider a mere social picture of the world sufficient equipment 
for art and for the expression of its eternal ideas, which, how- 
ever, is far better in comparison than those who without the least 
experience of the world, with the innocence of children, write 
melancholy poetry. In poetry even more generally than in phi- 
losophy, empiricism is a ruling force. Those whom perhaps 
some accident has taught that all art begins and ends in the con- 
templation of nature and the universe, take, in accordance with 
this idea, the particular phenomena or even the peculiarities of 
things for nature, and imagine that they comprehend their inhe- 
rent poetry most completely by making them into allegories of 
emotions and states of feeling, by which is evident that neither 
empiricism nor subjectivity receive their complete due. 

In the highest science all is one, and originally bound together. 
^Nature and God, science and art, religion and poetry, and as it 
cancels all antitheses in itself, so neither has it anything opposed 
to it in reality except the unscientific spirit which empiricism, or 
a shallow dilettanteism, without plan or seriousness, may create. 

Philosophy is the immediate presentation and the science of 
archetypal knowing itself, but it is this only ideally, not really. 
Could intelligence in one act of knowing really comprehend the 
absolute whole as a system perfect in all its parts, it would 
thereby cease to be finite, it would comprehend all as actually 
one, and consequently nothing as definite and particular. 

The real (practical) presentation of archetypal knowing is all 
other knowing, but in the latter abstraction and separation pre- 
vail, and it can never become one in the individual, but in the 
race alone, and even here only for an intellectual perception 
which perceives infinite progress as in the present. 

It is now plain to all that the becoming real of an idea in con- 
tinuous progress so that the whole (though never any isolated 
point) is coincident with [adequate to or corresponds to] the idea, 
would express itself as history. History is neither a process 
which conforms to the laws of the intellect and is subordinated 
to the idea, nor is it on the other hand a purely lawless proced- 
ure, but it is that which unites necessity in the whole with the 
appearance of freedom in the particular. Hence actual knowing, 
being successive revelation of archetypal knowing, has a historic 
side, and in so far as all history depends on the realization of an 
external organism as the expression of ideas, so science also has 
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the necessary tendency to seek an objective appearance and ex- 
ternal existence. 

This external appearance can only be a copy of the internal 
organism of archetypal knowing itself, and consequently of phi- 
losophy, with this difference, that the former presents as separa- 
ted what in the latter is one. 

Accordingly we have first of all to deduce the internal type of 
philosophy from the common source of form and matter, in order 
to determine, in harmony with it, the form of an external organ- 
ism in which knowing becomes truly objective [has external re- 
ality corresponding to it J. 

Pure absoluteness in itself is necessarily also pure identity, 
but the absolute form of this identity is to be in itself sub specie 
a'ternitatis subject and object — this we may presuppose as already 
proved. Neither the subjective nor objective as such in this 
external act of cognition is the absolute, but that which is the 
identical essence in both and which therefore cannot be affected 
by any difference whatever. The same identical essence is in 
that which we may call the objective side of that absolute pro- 
duction [creation] as ideality in reality, and in that which forms 
the subjective side as reality in ideality, so that in each is posi- 
ted the same subject-objectivity and the whole nature of the ab- 
solute, in the absolute form. 

If we now designate these two sides as two unities, the abso- 
lute in itself is neither the one nor the other of them, for it is the 
identity, the identical essence of each and hence of both, and 
consequently both are in the absolute^ although not in a manner 
to be distinguished since in both form and essence are the same. 

Conceiving the absolute as that, which is in itself pure identity, 
but also at the same time the necessary essence of both unities, 
we have then conceived the absolute point of indifference of form 
and of essence, the point from which all science and knowledge 
proceed. 

Each of the two unities is in the absolute what the other is. 
But as the essential unity of both is the character of the abso- 
luteness itself, so, of the 6ame necessity, both appear in the not- 
absolute as not one and as different. For suppose that in the 
phenomenal world only one were distinguished, this one would 
be the only one in the absolute, and exclusive of the opposite, and 
consequently itself not absolute, which is contrary to the sup- 
position. 
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Hence both are differentiated for the phenomenon necessarily, 
just as the absolute life of the sphere is expressed by two rela- 
tively differing foci. Form which in the absolute was one and 
the same as essence, is discriminated as form. In the former as 
reflection of the eternal unity into diversity, of infinitude into 
finitude. This is the form of nature, which as it appears is at 
all times only a moment or point of departure in the eternal act 
of the reflection of identity in difference. Considered purely in 
itself it is the unity through which things or ideas withdraw from 
identity as their ceatre and are in themselves. Hence the nature 
side is in itself only the one side of all things. 

The form of the other unity is discriminated as the reflection 
of the multiplicity into unity, of finitude into infinitude, and is 
the side of the ideal or spiritual world. This considered purely 
in itself is the unity whereby things return to identity as their 
centre and are in the Infinite as they are in themselves in the 
former. 

Philosophy looks at the two unities only in the absolute, hence 
only in ideal, not in real antithesis. Its necessary function is to 
exhibit the absolute central-point equally in the two relative 
points, and vice versa. This fundamental form which prevails in 
the whole of its science is necessarily repeated in the particular 
sciences. 

Now it is this internal organism of archetypal knowing and of 
philosophy which must be expressed in the external whole of the 
sciences, and by separation and combination of the same, form 
one body. 

All objectivation of knowing takes place only by action, which 
again expresses itself externally by ideal products. The most 
universal of these is the State, formed, as has already been re- 
marked, after the archetype of the world of ideas. But since 
the State is a knowing objectified, (world of ideas) or knowledge, 
it also comprehends within itself an external organism for know- 
ing as such, that is an ideal and intellectual State. But the sci- 
ences, as far as they obtain objectivity by or in relation to the 
State, are called positive sciences. The transition to objectivity 
necessarily implies the general isolation of the sciences into par- 
ticular ones, since they are one only in archetypal knowing. But 
again the external scheme of their isolation and of their union, 
must be designed according to the image of the internal nature 
of philosophy. Now this depends chiefly on three points : the 
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absolute point of indifference, in which the real and ideal world 
is perceived as one, and on the two merely relative or ideal oppo- 
sites, of which one is the absolute expressed in the real, and the 
centre of the real world, the other the absolute expressed in the 
ideal and the centre of the ideal world. Hence the external or- 
ganism of knowing will rest chiefly upon three distinct sciences, 
which are nevertheless externally united. 

The first, which exhibits the point of absolute indifference ob- 
jectively, will be the immediate science of the absolute and di- 
vine Being : that is, theology. 

Of the other two, that which takes the real side of philosophy 
and exhibits it externally, will be the science of nature ; and not 
merely in so far as the latter is limited to the science of or- 
ganism — but also the science of organism, hence of medicine, 
since it is only in relation to the science of organism that it can 
be a positive science — as will be more clearly shown at some fu- 
ture time. 

That which makes objective the ideal side of philosophy as 
isolated, is generally the science of history, and, in so far as its 
principal work is the formation of law, the science of Eight or 
Jurisprudence. 

In so far as the sciences attain actual objective existence 
through and in the State, and become a power, the organizations 
for them in particular are called faculties. Let us notice what is 
necessary in their relations among themselves, especially since 
Kant in his " War of the Faculties" seems to have considered the 
question from a very one-sided point of view. It is^evident that 
theology as the science in which the innermost nature of phi- 
losophy is objectified, must be the first and highest. In so far 
as the ideal is the higher potency of the real, it follows that the 
juristic faculty must precede the medical. But in regard to phi- 
losophy I maintain that there is no such faculty and can be none, 
the simple proof of which is, that that which is all cannot for 
that very reason be anything in particular. 

It is philosophy itself which becomes objective in the three 
positive sciences, but no one of them objectifies it in its totality. 
Art alone is the true objectivity of philosophy as a whole, hence 
there could not be a philosophic art, but only a faculty 'of arts. 
But the arts can never be privileged or limited by an external 
power, nor by the State. Hence there can be only free organiza- 
XI— 24 
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tions for art. In the older universities this was the meaning of 
what is now the so-called philosophic faculty, which was form- 
erly named collegium artium, and the members of which were 
called artists. This difference between the philosophical faculty 
and the others is preserved down to the present day, for the for- 
mer does not, like the latter, create privileged masters (doctores) 
who are at the same time subject to State duty, but it creates 
teachers (magistri) of the free arts. 

As a proof of the above assertion we may notice the fact that 
where philosophical faculties have not considered themselves in 
accordance with their first characteristic, free organizations [col- 
leges] for the promotion of art, and the special spirit of frater- 
nity prevailed in them, they became an object of general scorn 
and caricature, whereas their vocation entitled them to universal 
esteem. 

It is generally conceded that theology and jurisprudence have 
a positive side. It is more difficult to demonstrate the same of 
natural science. Nature is archetypal knowing that has become 
objective and is in repose, beginning and ending in itself ; its law 
is finitude, as that of history is infinitude. Here therefore the 
historical element of knowing does not come into being in the 
objects of nature in and for itself, but is subjective. Nature acta 
always in its integrity and with evident necessity, and so far as a 
particular action or event as such is to be posited in nature, it 
must occur through the determination of the subject. Such a 
determining of nature to action, under certain conditions and to 
the exclusion of others, is what is called experiment. This gives 
a historical side to the science of nature, since it is an event 
caused, the witness of which is the one who caused it. Still nei- 
ther in this sense has natural science that external existence 
which, for instance, jurisprudence has, consequently it is reck- 
oned among the positive sciences only so far as the knowing be- 
comes an external and public duty, and this is the case only in 
medicine. 

We here have the whole body of the positive sciences in con- 
trast with philosophy, and the antagonism of absolute and his- 
torical knowing to its fullest extent. What has been said in pre- 
vious lectures of the treatment of all special departments of 
science in the spirit of the Totality, must now be subjected to the 
test of practicability, and its possibility justified accordingly. 



